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SPELLING. 

As our winter schools are now about to open, which, to so many thousands 
of our children, will be the last year of Common-School instruction, they 
will ever enjoy, and which will set tens, and we can almost say, hundreds 
of thousands forward one year more in their course of education, we feel 
an intense anxiety in regard to the management of those schools, and the 
benefits they shall be made to confer. We mean, therefore, to devote much 
of the space of this and of several succeeding numbers of our Journal to 
subjects, in which teachers, parents, and school committees have a peculiar 
interest. And first, we propose to throw out some hints in regard to the 
manner of teaching orthography. 

In the preface to ‘Tue Litrre Learner,’ by the Rev. John Pierpont, 
—a work which all parents and teachers would find very useful in interest- 
ing young children,—there are the following very sensible and judicious 
remarks, 

‘This book is intended as a help to little children in taking their FIRST sTEPs in the art 
of reading the English language—one of the least interesting and most difficult labors that 
the human being enters upon, at any stage of life. 

‘** When we consider that the acquisition of this art implies the learning of the names and 
the powers of the alphabetical characters, to both of which the child, though he may have 
acquired considerable knowledge of the spoken language, is a total stranger ; and when we 
bear in mind that, in some cases,* the name of the character has no relation whatever to its 
power ; that in others, though a letter has but one name, it has two or more powers ;f and 
that although the name remains always the same, the powers are so changeable that, here, 
precisely the same sound is given to no less than eight different letters or combinations of 
letters,¢ and that, there, to precisely the same combination of letters are given no less than 
eight different sounds ;§—the wonder is, not that so few learn to read our Janguage well, 
but that so many learn to read it at all. ‘Thanks to the ignorance of childhood ! * the lit- 
tle learner’ does not know how formidable his undertaking is ; for could he know this, he 
would shrink from it, with a disgust or dismay which neither his fears nor his hopes, nor 
yet his thirst for knowledge, would often overcome.”’ 


But difficult as is the correct formation of words from letters, it is not 
only possible for some persons to learn it, but it is possible for a much lar- 
ger proportion of our people to learn it, than have hithertosodone. Nay, we 
do not despair of obtaining a majority, who will be able to spell our lan- 
guage correctly ; although, for that purpose, a great change must take place 
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in the relative strength of the parties. We would not be understood to 
compare good spelling, in point of intrinsic yalue, with good reading, any 
more than we would compare good reading with good thinking, or good 
thinking with good performing ; yet good spelling is a desirable attainment, 
and we trust the time is not remote, when the incorrect spelling of our 
language will be deemed disreputable, and will stamp the incompetent man 
with the brand of illiteracy. 

To accomplish so desirable an object as correct orthography, various 
inventions have been sought out. Some we regard as far superior to oth- 
ers, but the criterion to determine the practical superiority of any one, is 
its power to arrest and fix the attention of the learner. Any mode which ac- 
complishes this object will succeed ; without this, any mode will fail, 
Hence a substitution, by way of variety, of a less perfect for a more perfect 
mode, may be attended for a little while with favorable results, because 
the less perfect mode, by its novelty, may recall the attention, which the 
more pertect, by its familiarity, fails any longer to command. 

Before proceeding to detail a number of different methods, from which 
teachers can select, or which they can use by turns in order to renew the 
flagging interest of the pupils, we wish to specify two or three practices, 
quite common in our schools, but which ought to be avoided. 

It is customary in many schools to spell all the words, put out, as it is 
called, from dissyllables to polysyllables, simply by naming all the letters 
which compose them, in their order, and without spelling them syllabically. 
This will be best understood by an example. ‘Take the word example. 
If spelled in the manner we refer to, the speller merely says, e, x, a, m, p, |, e, 
example. If spelled syllabically, the speller says, e, 7, ex, a, m, am, exam, 
p, l, e, ple, example. The former method, we regard as very objectionable. 
It does not teach the clear enunciation of each syllable by itself. Mispro- 
nunciations often consist in attaching a letter to one syllable, which belongs 
to another. Take the words de-stroy or de-spair, it makes an entire 
difference in the pronunciation, whether the letter s be sounded as belonging 
to the first syllable or to the second. To spell the words by syllables, in- 
stead of spelling them by letters, tends to fix the true line between the 
syllables, in pronunciation. It tends also to give clearness and distinctness 
to the articulation of the voice, so that each syllable may come out by itself, 
in speaking, like a well-struck note in music. Without this individuality of 
the syllables, speakers always fail in emphasis and cadence. Syllables are 
to be regarded as links in a chain, and not as parts of a continuous rod. 
Without this distinct enunciation of the syllables, the articulation seems 
glutinous and gummy ;—the words rope out, instead of each syllable’s fall- 
ing with a tinkle of its own. Now let no one, as he reads, in avoiding this 
gluey enunciation, run into the opposite extreme, and make long bars or 
vacant spaces, between his syllables,—pausing as though a hyphen were a 
period,—but our sincere advice is, to have it done just right. 

There is another reason for spelling words syllabically. For want of a 
knowledge, what letters of a word belong to one syllable, and what to 
another, many persons divide their words in writing successive lines, where 
there is no division. No rule should be more familiar than this, that if 
there be not space enough for the whole written or printed word in one line, 
but a part of it is to be inserted in the next, the word should be divided be- 
tween syllables, and not elsewhere. But one who has paid no attention to 
syllabication in spelling, will be very likely to violate this rule. In writing 
the word plashy, tor instance, he would put pla in the first line, and shy in 
the second. Or the word singing, he might divide by placing sin in the first 
line, and ging in the second, by which the hearer would get singe-ing, instead 
of sing-ing. Indeed, if this division of words into their proper syllables 1s 
to be learned by itself, it will be found an enormous labor, but if learned 
while spelling, it will hardly add any thing to that task. 
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Another fault in spelling which is wholly chargeable to the teacher, con- 
sists in departing from the true pronunciation of the words, in order to in- 
dicate the manner in which they are to be spelled. For instance, if the 
word is often, (the true pronunciation of which is of’fn,) the teacher will 
say of-ten, sounding the silent t. By this means, the word put out is spelled 
with perfect ease, but the mistake is, that the word put out, to wit, of-ten, 
does not belong to our language, while the word of fn, which does belong 
to it, is neglected. Take the word pronunciation, (pronounced pro-nun- 
she-a-tion, ) and if it be distinctly enounced as pro-nun-ci-a-tion, a child may 
spell it ninety-nine days in succession, and if the true word is put out to 
him, or is to be written by him, on the hundredth, he will miss it. Every 
word as it is put out to a scholar should be pronounced precisely as it is ut- 
tered by a good reader or speaker, with the same, but with no more slow- 
ness or distinctness of utterance. There is a pleasant electrical experiment, 
where a conducting wire is shaped into the form of letters, which make 
some word, and on discharging the electricity it runs up and down the let- 
ters and makes each one of them luminous. Now it is not the voice of the 
teacher in putting out the words, that is to shape out all the letters of the 
word visibly ; but it is the mind of the learner that is to crinkle up and 
down and make each letter bright and vivid. 

Another very common fault in teaching pupils to spell, is this. If the word 
which is put out is not correctly spelled by one pupil, the teacher puts it to 
the next, and the next, and so on, until at last it is spelled aright by some 
one, and then the next word is taken, without making the pupils who have 
missed, repeat the corrected spelling. Or, what is still worse, if the pupil 
misses a word, the teacher spells it for him and passes on ;—the pupil 
deriving about as much advantage in orthography, from having the teacher 
spell all his words for him, as he would derive of physical strength, trom 
having the teacher eat all his meals for him, 

Having now specified what ought not to be done in teaching orthography, 
we proceed to enumerate some modes, which may be pursued for the 
sake of variety, and others, which ought to be pursued as a matter of habit 
and custom, 

For the sake of variety, or of enlivening the interest ef a class, which is 
becoming drowsy or stupid, they may be allowed to spell round a few times 
by letters and syllables merely, that is, each pupil uttering one of the let- 
ters of which a word is composed. For example, suppose the word to be 
ultering. ‘The teacher pronounces it to the class, the first pupil says wu, the 
second t, the third pronounces the syllable wf; the fourth then says f, the 
fifth e, the sixth r, the seventh says, fer, the eighth utter ; the ninth says, 
the tenth n, the eleventh g, the twelfth ing, and the thirteenth pronounces 
the whole word utfering ;—or the first spells asyllable, u, f, the second pro- 
nounces it, wf, the third the next sylJable, ft, e, r, the fourth pronounces it, 
ter, and the fifth joins them into uéfer, and so on. This mode has been 
recommended by many teachers, and it undoubtedly serves to arrest and 
fix attention, both on account of its novelty and because the whole class 
must hear the word and keep it in mind, otherwise the pupils, to whose lot 
it falls to spell the last part of it, will not know what they have to do. It 
is putting out to them a word, a minute before they will have to spell it, 
and inthe mean time, they must hold the whole word fast in their minds, 
and be able to hit the right letter or syllable, when their turns come re- 
spectively | 

Another mode, sometimes recommended, is that of simultaneous spelling. 
This may rouse up listless and inactive minds, as the step of a weary man 
is quickened by a strain of music. Possibly one other advantage may 
sometimes be derived from it. There are scholars in many of our schools, 
who can hardly be made to speak audibly. Through timidity or coyness, 
they only breathe and whisper what they have to say ; they desire to spell 
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the words confidentially. ‘This spelling by platoons may embolden the timid 
to utter a volume of voice, not to be obtained from them alone, as a fright- 
ened boy might discharge a gun with a battalion of soldiers, who would 
be afraid of its report, if not drowned in the volley. But on the other 
hand, it is easy, in such a case, for one who does not know how a word js 
spelled, to sink his voice, when he comes to the doubttul letters, sheltering 
his silence under the noise made by the rest. 

But the best way of spelling, by word of mouth, which we have ever known, 
is fur the teacher to put out a word toa class, and then wait just long enough 
for each scholar to spell it mentally, and then name a particular scholar to 
spell the word orally. And the utility of this plan increases Just in pro- 
portion to the number belonging to the class. It fixes the attention of every 
scholar, for not one of them knows but he shall be called upon to spell the 
word. It forbids all wandering, and betrays it, if committed. If the class 
consists of twenty, twenty minds are at work, the moment the word is ut- 
tered by the teacher. In the ordinary way of putting out words to a class 
in rolation, if the class consists of twenty, as soon as one scholar has spelled 
a word in his turn, he knows that twenty others are to spell before his turn 
comes again ; and away goes his mind, skating, bird’s-nesting, or playing 
tops or marbles, until, ‘‘in the course of human events,” he perceives that 
another word is coming to him. Inthe mode first described, each scholar. 
attempts in his mind, the spelling of each word ; in the latter, each scholar 
seldoin does more than spell one word in twenty. Compared with the lat- 
ter process, the former condenses the labor of twenty days into one. 
Spelling by rotation ought never to be practised, except, perhaps, in the 
stnallest classes of the very youngest children. 

The mode of spelling by writing the words put out, on slates or paper, 
has been so often described, that there can scarcely be a teacher in the 
State, unacquainted with it. We make but a single remark as to the mode 
of examining the words, after they have been written. When a list of 
sufficient length has been written, all the slates or papers may be left with 
the teacher for his inspection ; or he may take one slate or paper from the 
right or left, and then let each scholar pass his list to his right or left hand 
fellow. After this is done, let the words be read, or rather speiled, in order 
as they are written, and let each deviation from the true orthography be 
marked for correction. 

But we now come to the consideration of a point, the neglect of which 
will deprive any spelling process of nine tenths of its value. The main 
reason, why children do not learn to spell faster, except when they spell 
for places and prizes, is, that the consequences are about the same to them 
whether they spell right or wrong, If, when spelling orally, one scholar 
misses a word, as it is called, the next spells it, and there the matter ends. 
So if a mistake is made in spelling on slates, it is corrected, and then it 
passes into oblivion. 

Now this is a wide departure fromiall the laws of Nature, which invaria- 
bly attach some inconvenience or suffering to error. If the lesson be not 
too long—and this demands discretion on the part of the teacher—then the 
erroneous spelling of a word betrays a blamable neglect in the study of it, 
and this neglect ought to be followed with some substantial inconvenience. 
Whenever there is reason to believe that such neglect has existed, let the 
scholar be sent from his seat to write the missed word correctly on the black- 
board—the others continuing their recitations, as before, or oblige him to 
keep a book or piece of paper in which to enter all his missed words ;—or 
make him write the words on a slip of paper and carry them in his pocket 
a day or two, so that he shall have the correct spelling somewhere about 
his person, until he will secure it a place in his head. Let the’ words stand 
on the black-board to be spelled aloud the next day, or make the pupil pro- 
duce his list of missed words, and read and spell them again ; or try him 
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from day to day on the words he carries in his pocket, and let him fling 
away the slips of paper containing them, as fast as he provides a secure place 
for them in his mind. No scholar wil! long fail to get the true spelling 
of words, if the inconvenience of missing them becomes greater than the in- 
convenience of learning them, and if the first inconvenience is made a direct 
consequence of the neglect to learn them. If a boy twelve years of age is 
put into a printing office, as a compositor, when he sets up the types and 
has finished his task, an impression or proof is taken,—it is read, and if 
found to be wrong, corrected on the margin, and given to him to correct 
in the type ;—then, he must go to work with his bodkin, pick out the wrong 
letter, keep the others in their place, select the right letter from the case 
and insert it ;—which is six times more labor than it would have been to take 
the right letter in the first instance. No boy of any intelligence will submit 
to this. He finds it easier to make the mental effort, necessary to memory ; 
he makes it, and is saved from all trouble ever afterwards. And so would it 
be in school, if misspelling drew after it unpleasant consequences. 

But here a word of caution is necessary. In subjecting a scholar to any 
or all of the inconveniences above named, for mistakes in spelling, do it in 
such a manner, especially at first, as not to mortify him, or wound his feel- 
ings of self-respect. Let him be decided in favor of effort to learn on a 
comparison of the labor of learning and the inconveniences of not having 
learned. In stubborn cases, perhaps, some degree of humiliation may be 
resorted to ; but in ninety-nine cases in every hundred the feeling of self- 
respect, if properly managed, is an auxiliary and not an opponent,—an in- 
strument to work with, and too valuable to be destroyed or seriously im- 
paired, In the case we supposed of the printer’s boy, there would, except 
in very rare instances, be no need of shame, to make him seek and attain 
correctness ;—the balance of ease to himself, would be sufficient to insure 
tlhe object. 

Perhaps it will be asked, what shall be done with a boy who does not 
spell half his words correctly ? We answer, let him be removed to another 
class. He is altogether out of his place, amid words, one half or one quar- 
ter of which he cannot spell. 

Of the practice of arranging classes in military order, and spelling for 
places and rewarding the pupil at the head, we cannot now speak, further 
than to say, that we believe its effect in a great majority of cases is to 
injure the social and moral feelings of the pupils ;—leading to pride and 
arrogance on one side, and to envy and ill-will on the other. Besides, this 
stinulus, though strong, applies to but few. If the class consists of twenty 
or twenty-five scholars, shaking them together for a week will pretty nearly 
determine, who are.to remain at the top and who will sink irrecoverably 
to the bottom. Some half dozen, perhaps, will enter the lists on nearly 
equal terms ;—victory some days perching on one head, and some days 
on another. But this is not always so. Sometimes one, who has great 
power over language, will plant himself at the head of the class, and stand 
there, like an eight-day clock, always striking the true sounds at the right 
time. In our school-going days, we remember, there was one boy, who 
would work his way to the head of his spelling class, and remain there 
during the whole school, unposed, undisposed, and undisposable, holding 
on, like the letter A at the head of the alphabet. ‘The consequence was, 
that the great majority of the class were poor spellers. 





A French author says, ‘‘ the modest deportment of those who are truly 
wise, when contrasted with the assuming air of the ignorant, may be com- 
pared to the different appearances of wheat, which, while its ear is empty, 
holds up its head proudly, but as soon as it is filled with grain, it bends 
modestly down and withdraws from observation.” 
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[For the Common Schoo} Journal.) 
THE FIRST EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epiror,—!In the fourth Number of your Journal, there was a valuable 
article, upon the examination of schools at their close. But allow me to press 
upon the consideration of your readers the still greater importance of the 
examination at their commencement. If this be thoroughly and judiciously 
made, it will conduce to their improvement more than the other can. If 
we see to it, that those to whom has been intrusted the culture of the 
field, are properly preparing the soil, and have good seed to cast into it, 
we may rest assured there will be a harvest, whether we are in at the 
gathering or not. 

The examination must not be a ceremony—a matter of mere form. 
Better that a committee should never enter a school-room, than do so only 
as an official act. Children, of all beings, must be dealt with sincerely. 
Adults may be so adulterated by familiarity with the shams of the world, 
as to submit to be imposed upon by form and ceremony. But unadulter- 
ated youth expect truth and sincerity from all with whom they have to do ; 
and he, who approaches them with the heartlessness of mere routine, and 
commonplaces, and official acts, will fail to affect, if he does not disgust 
them. Let no man visit a school solely because he is of the committee. 
Nor, although he be of the committee, let him ever enter, if he does not 
feel, at the time, the importance of the work he is going to do. It is to be 
unfeignedly wished, that no persons would accept the office of school com- 
mittee, unless they highly appreciate the trust reposed in them. The 
people can better afford to have insincere, unfaithful, heartless men in any 
other station than in this. Here there must be those, who love the work 
for its own sake. Here there must be men who will labor assiduously, 
affectionately, cheerfully, from far higher considerations than of any pecu- 
niary rewards, or public honors. Then will their visits to the schools be 
like the visits of good angels—occasions for rejoicing to all who behold 
their faces ; and incitements to new and cheerful efforts by the teachers 
and their pupils. 

Having intrusted a school to the care of a teacher, who, they have had 
reason to believe, is the best qualified for the charge, that can be procured, 
the duty of the committee is, to render him all the support and assistance 
in their power. Being probably a young man, he will need their counte- 
nance and advice. He will need it most, at the beginning of his labors, 
before he has had time to become acquainted with his pupils or their parents. 

A few days, therefore, after the school has begun, the committee should 
make their first visit. It would be well for them to go unexpectedly, and 
just at the opening of the morning or afternoon session ; so that they may 
observe the appearance and manners of the children. If they witness any 
rudeness of deportment, any want of care in the disposal of their outer gar- 
ments, or any uncleanness in their persons, they should pointedly remark 
upon them, and forewarn the children that all such delinquencies, if not 
corrected, will be censured at the close of the school ; for all such delin- 
quencies, if not themselves greatly immoral, have an important influence 
upon their moral culture, 

Let the committee also take particular notice of the condition of the 
schoolhouse, whether it is in good repair, and clean ; whether the win- 
dows and doors are whole and tight ; and whether suitable provisions have 
been made for warming and ventilating the room. And it seems to me to 
be their duty to make an immediate application to the prudential committee 
for the supply of whatever may be needful to render the children comforta- 
ble while at school. For the want of early attention to these matters, @ 
great deal of the time of children is worse than lost in some districts, to 
say nothing of the injury that is done to their health and their temper. 
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When these preliminaries have been attended to, the committee should 
set themselves to ascertaining, as precisely as they may, the present state 
of the school ; and the plans of instruction, and moral culture, the teacher 
proposes to pursue, Of these they must carefully judge, that they may 
advise with him respecting them, They should observe whether the chil- 
dren are as well classified as may be practicable ; and inquire whether 
they are severally furnished with the books prescribed for their use ; so 
that, if they are not, they may be so furnished, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, in the manner pointed out by law. ‘This too is a matter of no little 
consequence. Many schools have been subjected to vexatious interrup- 
tions, and the progress of the scholars much impeded, by a deticiency of 
books, or the introduction of such as were not recommended by the com- 
mittee, and were therefore unlike those generally used by the several classes. 

Let the committee see that the Registers are kept ; then, let the exercises 
be pursued, in the usual order and manner. Let the order be somewhat 
considered by them—the manner observed with especial attention. 

If, for instance, the teacher call upon a class to read, in the first place, 
and before they have had time to study the portion about to be read, his 
course should be objected to. No children ought to be allowed, much Jess 
required, to read any piece, which they have not conned over until they 
apprehend the sentiments it contains, and the emotions it is adapted to 
awaken. I am aware such previous study of the reading lesson is not 
usually required. But I am sure it ought to be. We never shall have 
good readers until it is. Doubtless the unintelligent, not to say unintelli- 
ible manner, in which so many read, is owing to the common practice of 
calling upon children to read aloud sentences, which they are not familiar 
with, nay, which they may not have ever seen before. This is imposing 
upon them a task, too difficult for the most practised readers. A finished 
master of the art, would not be so foolish, as to hazard his reputation upon 
an attempt to read he knows not what. Who then can wonder, that our 
children, being, as they are permitted, if not required, to utter sentences, 
the meaning of which they do not apprehend, should fall, as they often do, 
into the most inappropriate and unnatural tones and cadences, or into a dull, 
unmeaning, obstinate monotony ? Whenever an instructer is found to be 
pursuing this course, the committee should entreat him to change it. Let 
them advise that, if any lessons have been learned out of school, they be 
first recited. If not, let the teacher devote himself awhile to those children, 
who are too young to learn much but what they receive immediately from 
himself. ‘This will afford the more advanced classes suflicient opportunity 
to prepare themselves to read the portions assigned them. And the com- 
mittee may think fit to recommend it to the teacher, always to inquire of 
the children, before the exercise commences, what they are going to read 
about. This practice alone will insure from them that previous study, 
which they ought to bestow. 

Spelling generally comes in connexion with reading. To this order 
there may be no objection. But in the manner of teaching this branch, 
there are generally as great errors committed as in respect to the preced- 
ing. Wherever a committee detect these, they should explicitly point them 
out, and reprobate them. For orthography cannot be thoroughly learned 
with ease, excepting in childhood. In the first place, I trust they will not 
approve the very common practice of requiring children to spell columns 
of words, few, if any of which, they can understand, and scarcely one of 
which they will have occasion to use for many years, if ever. ‘To crowd 
their memories with such words, it has been truly said, is about as unwise, 
as it would be to fill their stomachs with kinds of food, which we know they 
cannot digest, until they have attained adult age. The orthography of all 
common every-day words should first be thoroughly learned. Afterwards 
one’s vocabulary may be easily enlarged, as fast and as far as there is 
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need. But for better processes in regard to spelling we want better books, 
and I am happy to believe that such, before long, will be prepared. 

But the error, which | apprehend the committee will have occasion es- 
pecially to point out, is one of so serious a character, that in consequence 
of it, orthography is not, in fact, specifically taught. In most of our schools, 
it will be found, that children are practised only in spelling words orally, 
Seldom, if ever, are they practised in spelling with pencils or pens. Yet 
a moment’s reflection will satisfy any one, that in this latter way it is, we 
all most need to be able to spell with readiness and accuracy. And he 
only, who has learned so to spell, has learned orthography. Now, many a 
one, from whose tongue the proper letters of words ‘‘ come trippingly off,” 
will make sad blunders when he attempts to write the same. From an 
early period, therefore, our children ought to be exercised frequently in 
writing the words of our language. By this method another evil, incident 
to the common way, would be avoided. Several of the vowel sounds are 
not easily distinguished, in the course of rapid utterance. Often it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty which vowel isused. And I have some- 
times detected children in making the sound of the vowel more equivocal than 
it needed to be. Now all misapprehension or doubt on the part of the mas- 
ter, and all temptation to equivocate on the part of the scholars, will be 
avoided, if they are required to write their words. And still another 
advantage will be gained by this method. Every member of the class will 
be practised in the spelling of every word in the lesson, and that too with- 
out any considerable expense of the teacher’s time. I sincerely hope the 
committee will recommend this method, whenever they do not find it already 
adopted. 

This article has grown so rapidly under my hand, that it is already larger 
than the space | meant to occupy. I will therefore bring it to a close as 
soon as | may. 

In each of the branches, the committee should be careful to ascertain, 
whether the children understand what they recite. This, they may, easily 
do by afew obvious questions. Little value should be placed upon the 
mere repetition of the words of the book. Of what avail is it, that a boy 
ean give you the definition of Notation and Numeration ? Call upon him 
to take his slate, or go to the black-board, (which ought to be in every 
school-room) and there show you, with what facility he can write down 
any numbers you may propose to him; or read any that you may have 
written. It may be well, too, to ascertain what ideas children have of num- 
bers. They can so easily say a million, that few have ever imagined, it 
would take them more than a week to count that sum. 

In a word, let the whole examination impress it upon the minds of the 
teacher and the taught, that the committee regard, as of first importance, 
a thorough knowledge of the elementary principles of each science. Let 
there be little pleasure expressed at a glib repetition of words, unless it is 
made to appear that the reciter has possessed himself of the ideas, as well 
as the words. On every account, the committee should try to convince the 
instructer and his pupils, that they mean to ‘‘ judge not according to the 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” This will inspire confidence 
and hope in all the ingenuous ones. And those of the opposite character 
should receive no encouragement. A Parent. 


[We wish to add a single remark to the excellent suggestions of our 
correspondent. It is, that the committees at the first examination should 
distinctly inform both the teacher and the school, that at the last or closing 
visit, they shall take the examination into their own hands ;—that is, that 
in reading and in grammar they shall assign lessons, wherever they please 
—in geography, they shall not confine themselves to the order of any text- 
book, but shall ask such questions on the subject of geography as the schol- 
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ars ought to have learned from their books or from their teacher ;—that they 
shall propose such sums to them in arithmetic, as children of their age ought 
to be able to solve, &c. &c. This is the only way to expel from our schools, 
that deceptive and worthless practice, now so common in them, of pre- 
paring for verbal examinations. All good teachers will like this plan, because 
it will show both their faithtulness and their ability to teach.—Eb. | 





WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 
OR 
JACK DOWNINGISMS. 


In completing our alphabetical list of words often mispronounced, we 
have another remark to offer. We may seem to dwell upon this subject 
more than it deserves. Our apology is, thatevery child, in learning to speak, 
learns some pronunciation of course, and it is as easy for the child, at first, 
to learn the right as the wrong one. 

Let a correct pronunciation once prevail, and the children will learn to 
speak correctly, as a matter of course. It is an incredible labor to 
reform a bad pronunciation, but correct habits may be formed by imitation, 
without any conscious effort. A transition from wrong to right, amongst 
our people, will demand some pains and study, but having accomplished the 
work, a continuance in the right course will be as easy as a continuance in 
error. A duty now devolves upon us. We trust, that, this very winter, a 
reform will commence in all our schools. Let the current of error be 
checked forthwith, It is growing stronger and deeper, the longer it is 
allowed to flow. Let school committees begin the work, by examining, for 
the future, all candidates for teachers, in regard to pronunciation, as well as 
in regard to reading and spelling. Let them enjoin it upon teachers not to 
keep school a single day, without a pronouncing dictionary at command. 
The one compiled by J. E. Worcester, combines many excellent qualities. 
It contains a sufficient number of words, (about forty-three thousand, ) for all 
the ordinary purposes of life, and for enabling the student to read with intelli- 
gence any works of the great masters of the English tongue. It is sufficiently 
specific and minute in its instructions, in regard to almost all cases where 
the student is likely to fall into doubt. It has the imperfect and preterit 
form of many verbs printed in full, as a guide to their correct formation 
and orthography, so that no one needs to fall into the mistake of saying sef for 
sat, as, ‘he set down ;”’—or laid for lay, as, ‘‘ he laid down,”’ &c. &c. While 
on this subject, it may be well to specify the distinctions between the deriv- 
atives of these different words, which are so often confounded,—or we 
should rather say, which are made to change places altogether. The deriv- 
atives of the neuter or intransitive verb to le, are lay, lain, lying, as, ‘* he lay 
down after dinner ;”’ ‘* he had lain down before dinner ;” ‘‘ he is yet lying in 
his bed.”’ The derivatives of the active or transitive verb fo lay, are laid 
and laying, as, ‘* he laid his hat there ;” ‘‘ he is laying down his life.”’ The 
derivatives of the verb of dishonest meaning, fo lie, are led and lying. 

Mr. Worcvster’s dictionary has a full vocabulary of words of doubtful or 
various orthography, pronouncing vocabularies of Greek and Latin and 
Scripture proper names, and also a vocabulary of geographical names, with 
remarks on their pronunciation. It possesses another merit of eminent 
value, to all persons enjoying no more than common advantages for educa- 
tion. It teaches the true pronunciation of hundreds of words, partially 
adopted into our own from foreign languages ; words not yet naturalized, 
and therefore not having that currency which makes them intelligible to any 
but the learned, though they are occasionally found in the best writings. 
These words are always stumbling-blocks to the common reader ; and 
modesty has often had her bones broken when falling uponthem. Encoun- 
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tering one of these words in private reading, the reader loses the sense of 
the paragraph or sentence ; and if reading in public, he blushes from igno- 
rance both of their meaning and of their pronunciation. The frequency of 
our intercourse with France,—an intercourse becoming more frequent 
every day,—has introduced many of the words of the French language 
into a limited circulation with our own ; and the pronunciation of the French 
language has so little connexion with its orthography, that one who had 
only learned to speak it, though he could do this with perfect ease and flu- 
ency, would still be incapable of reading a single page of it. Such words, 
as well as many from the Latin, Italian, and other languages, are to be 
found in Mr. Worcester’s dictionary, with indications of the language to 
which they belong, their definition, and true pronunciation. This dictiona- 
ry also is so cheap as to be within the ability of every one to buy. 


















sacrilege not sacrilege, 
sed-u-lously **  sedoolously, 
suffereth ‘*  suffreth, 
‘ : 6c 1 
sharpening “ sharpning, 
swarming swaming, 
swallowed ‘¢  swallered, 
sire ‘¢ si-er, 
sacrifice ‘¢ sacrifice, 
stockings ‘*  stockins, 
saw ‘* sor, nor sawr, 
sculpt-ure **  sculpter, 
soot ‘e  sut 
soil “ sile, 
sphere ‘* spere, 
sabbath-day ‘¢  sabber-day, 
stat-utes ‘*  stattutes, . 
sittest ‘*  settest, 
saith ‘*  sathe, 
shrub-ber-y ‘*  srubber-y, 
structure ‘*  structer, 
stupendous ‘*  stupendious 
I ’ 
stormy ‘*  stawmy, 
s0-no -rous ‘* son’-o-rous, 
spirit ‘¢  sperit, 
south-ern ‘¢  south-un, 
situated ‘*  sitooated, 
society *¢  sussiety, nor siety, 
scorching ‘*  scorchin, 
several ‘*  sevral, 
swarms ‘*  swams, 
spoilers ‘*  spilers, 
springing ‘*  springin, 
surprise ‘¢  supprise, 
tassels ‘«  tossels, 
tracts ‘* tracks, 
traveller ‘¢  travier, 
tow’-ards ‘*  to-wards’, 
thousand ‘* thousn, 
tulip **  tulup, 
tenons ‘* tenants, 
tempests **  tempess, 
tremendous **  tremen-jus, 
torture ‘* — torter, 





trophies 
tyranny 
turbulent 
tottering 


tumult-u-ous 


tribute 
thirsty 
to-morrow 


unusual 
umbrella 


understood 
unfort-u-nate 


usually 


western 


wrapt (rapt) 
wander (wonder) 


widen 
wishing 
worship 
water 
warmest 
wrath 
winter 
warm 
worth 
wildly 
wandering 
whistling 
widow 
willows 
well 
whether 
winds 
warble 


yellow, 
yonder, 
yarn, 


EDUCATION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


Of the employments of boys in monasteries, there exists a description in 


dialogue, as fullows. A boy, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What have you 
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to-morrer, 


un-use-yal, 


umbrell, ambarilla, nor umberill, 


undustood, 
unfortinate, 
usully, 


west-un, 
wropt, 
wander, 
widden, 
wishin, 
wuship, 
warter, 
wamest, 
wroth, 
wenter, 
wawm, 
wuth, 
wilely, 
wandering, 
whistlin, 
widder, 
willers, 
wale, 
whuther, 
wins, 
waw-ble, 


yaller, nor yarler, 
yender, 
yahn. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 


been doing to-day ?” says, 


‘‘ Many things. 


When I heard the knell, I rose from my bed, and went 
to church, and sang the song for before day, with the brethren, afterwards 
of All Saints, and at the dawn of day, the song of praise. 
said the first and seventh Psalms, with the Litany and the first mass. 
terwards, before noon, we did the mass for the day. At mid-day, we sang 


After this, I 
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and ate, and drank and slept ; and again we rose and sang, and here we 
are, ready to hear what thou shalt say to us.”’ : | 
The interrogator proceeds, ‘‘ When will you sing the evening or night v4 


song ?” 
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Boy. When it is time. 
Interrogator. Wert thou flogged to-day ? 

Boy. No. 

Interrogator. Where do you sleep ? 

Boy. In the room with the brethren. 

Interrogator. Who rouses you to prayer before day ? 

Boy. Sometimes I hear the bell and rise ; sometimes my master wakes 
me sternly with his rod. 

Being asked why the boys studied so diligently, the poor Saxon boy, in 
despite of the vain repetition of religious observances with which his light- 
hearted youth was burdened, replies, in a spirit worthy of the most enlight- 
ened times, ‘‘ That we may not be like the stupid animals, that only know 
grass and water.” 
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ANCIENT MODE OF TEACHING A BOY, 
A lesson from Alcuin, the preceptor of Pepin, son of Charlemagne, A. D. 800. 


What are letters ? 

The keepers of history. 

What is life ? 

The gladness of the blessed ; the sorrow of the wretched ; the expecta- 
tion of death. 

What is death ? 

The inevitable event ; the uncertain pilgrimage ; the thief of man. 

What is man ? 

The slave of death ; a transient traveller ; a local guest. 

Where is man placed ? 

Between six walls,—above, below, before, behind, on the right hand, 
and on the left. 

What is sleep ?' 

The image of death. 

What is liberty ? 

Innocence. 

In how many ways is man changeable ? 

In six,—from hunger to fulness ; from labor to rest ; from wakefulness 
to sleep, 

What is the head ? 

The crown of the body. 

What is the body ? 

The home of the mind. 

What is the brain ? 

The preserver of the memory. 

What are the eyes ? 

The guides of the body ; vessels of light ; the index of the mind. 

What are teeth ? 

The millstones of our food, 

What are the hands ? 

The workmen of the body. 

What are the legs ? 

The pillars of the body. 

What are the fect ? 

Our movable foundation. 

What is the Sun ? 

The splendor of the world ; the beauty of heaven ; the grace of Nature ; 
the glory of the day ; the distributor of the hours. 

What is the Moon ? 

The eye of night ; the prophetess of the weather. 
What are the stars ? 
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The seaman’s pilot, the ornaments of the night. 
What is the rain ? 

The mother of corn. 
What is a cloud ? 

The night of day. 

What is wind ? 

The perturbation of air. 
What is earth ? 


The mother of the living ; the nurse of the growing ; the storehouse of 


life ; the devourer of all things. 


What is the sea ? 


The path of audacity ; the boundary of the earth ; the receptacle of the 


rivers ; the divider of nations ; the favorer of pleasures. 

What are rivers ? 

‘The irrigators of the earth. 

hat is frost ? 

The destroyer of leaves ; the persecutor of herbs ; the fetter of the earth. 

What is snow ? 

Dry water. 

What is Winter ? The absence of Summer, Spring? The painter of 
the earth. Summer? The reclother of the earth ; the ripener of corn. 
Autumn? The granary of the year. 

What is the year ? 

The chariot of the world. 

What does it carry ? 

Day and night, heat and cold. 

Who are its drivers ? 

The Sun and Moon. 

How many are its palaces ? 

Twelve. 

What is a ship ? 

A wandering house ; a perpetual inn ; a traveller without footsteps. 

What makes bitter things sweet ? : 

Hunger. 

What never makes men weary ? 

Gain. 

What is a silent messenger ? 

A letter. 

Here is instruction, given by one of the first minds of the age, to a son 
of the most enlightened prince of that time,—without one word of scientific 
fruth, without the least particle of that information which is now afforded 
to almost every child, in civilized society. It is pleasant to learn, that this 
very imperfect describer of the external world, was a much wiser teacher 
of Christian morals. Alcuin wrote thus to one of his disciples : ‘* I wish 
the four gospels, instead of the twelve &neids, filled your breast.” ‘To 
another he wrote, ‘‘ Read diligently, I beseech you, the four gospels of 
Christ. Be studious in reading the sacred Scriptures.”” To a friend he 
wrote, ‘* Study Christ as foretold in the books of the prophets, and as ex- 
hibited in the gospels ; and when you find him, do not lose him, but intro- 
_— into the house of thine heart, and make him the ruler of thy 
ile, 

Addressing the wise Charlemagne, Alcuin says, ‘‘ Nothing tends to se- 
cure more certainly a happy life ; nothing is more pleasant for our recreation, 
hor more powerful against vice ; nothing is more laudable in the highest 
ranks, nor more necessary for the government of a state ; nothing is more 
eihcacious in forming life to the most becoming manners, than Wisdom, 
Study, and Knowledge. Exhort, O most noble King, all the youths in your 
palace to acquire these advantages by daily studies, that their blooming 
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spring may so profit them, as to lead to a happy old age, and a blessed im- 


mortality ! 


#9? 


A SPECIMEN OF ELFRIC’S DIALOGUES. 
{A Child’s Book of the Eighth Century.] 


[Meager and miserable as the contents of this book must appear, was it 
not better than one, where a child is kept, year after year, upon the mere 


cn + 
egg-shells of words ’—Eb. | 


Elfric, a monk, before Alfred’s time, made a little book in Latin for the 
use of children, of a portion of which the following is a translation. 


Tue Fisherman. A boy and fisherman talk together, thus :— 

Boy. What gettest thou by thine art ? 

Fisherman. Loaves, clothes, and money. 

Boy. How do you take fishes ? 

Fish. I ascend my ship, and cast my net into the river ; I also use a 


hook, a bait, and a rod. 
Boy. Suppose some of the fishes are not good to eat ? 


‘ish 
Boy. 


“ish. 


Boy. 


Fish. 


Boy. 


‘sh. 


Boy. 


Fish. 


Boy. 


‘sh. 


Boy. 


Fish. 


whales, 


Bo y. 
Fish 


. I throw them out, and take the good for food. 
Where do you sell them ? 


In this city. 


Who buys them ? 


The citizens. I cannot take so many as I could sell. 

What do you sell ? 

Eels, pouts, haddocks, minnows—whatever swims in the river. 
Why do you not fish in the sea ? 

Sometimes I do—but rarely, because a great ship must go there. 


What do you take in the sea ? 


Herrings, sturgeon, oysters, crabs, and lobsters. 


Can you take a whale ? 


It is easier for me to go to the river, than to go to the sea to hunt 


Why? 
. Because it is more pleasant to me, to take fish that I can kill with 


one blow, than to take whales ; yet many take whales without danger, and 
then they get a great price ; but I dare not, from the fearfulness of my 


mind. 


Tue Baker. Boy. Of what use is your art—we can live without you ? 
Baker. You may live for a short space without my art, but not Jong nor 


well. 


Without my craft every table would seem empty, and without bread 


all meats would become nauseous. I strengthen the heart of man, and lit- 
tle ones cannot do without me. 


Man anp Cuitp. Man. What do you eat to-day ? 

Child, I feed on flesh-meat. 

Man, What more do you eat ? . 

Child. Herbs, eggs, fish, cheese, butter, and beans, and all clean things, 
with many thanks. 

Man. What do you drink ? 

Child. Ale, when I have it, or water when I have it not. 


Tue SaLTer AND THE Cook. Cook, What does your craft profit us ? 

Salter. Much. None can enjoy pleasure in his dinner or supper, unless 
my art furnish him. 

Cook, How ? 

Salter, Which of you can enjoy savory meats without the smack of salt ? 
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Who can keep the contents of his cellar, or his storehouse, without my 
cratt ? All butter and cheese would perish, unless you used me. 

Cook. We can ourselves seethe what is to be seethed, and broil what is 
to be broiled, without you. 

Salter. No; if you expel me from your society, you would eat your 
herbs green, and your flesh raw. 


Tur Hunter. Boy. What is your craft ? 

Hunter. 1 am hunter to the king. 

Boy. How do you exercise your art ? 

Hunter, I spread my nets, and set them in a fit place, and instruct my 
hounds to pursue the wild deer till they come unexpectedly to the nets, and 
sy are entangled, and I slay them. 

Boy. Cannot you hunt without nets ? 

Hunter. Yes, with swift hounds I follow the wild deer. 

Boy. What do you chiefly take ? 

Hunter. Harts, boars, reindeer, goats, and sometimes hares, 

Boy. Do you hunt to-day ? 

Hunter. No, because it is Sunday, but yesterday I did ;—I took two harts, 
and one boar. 

Boy. How ? 

Hunter. The harts in nets, the boar I slew. 

Boy. How dared you slay him ? 

Hunter, The hounds drove him to me, and I, standing opposite, pierced 
him with my spear. 

Boy. You were bold. 

Hunter. A hunter should not be fearful, because many wild beasts live in 
the woods. 

Boy. What do you do with beasts taken in hunting ? 

Hunter. I give the king what I take, because I am his huntsman. 

Boy. What does he give thee ? 

Hunter. He clothes me well, and feeds me ; and sometimes he gives me 
a horse or a bracelet, that [ may follow my art more cheerfully. 


Tue Fowrer. Boy. How do you deceive fowls ? 

Fowler. Many ways ; sometimes with nets, sometimes with gins, some- 
times whistling, sometimes with traps, and sometimes with hawks. 

Boy. Have you a hawk ? 

Fowler. I have. 

Boy. Can you tame them ? 
Fowler. I can. Of what use would they be to me if I could not tame 
them ? 

Boy. Give me a hawk. 

Hunter, 1 will give you one willingly, if you will give me a swift hound. 
Which will you have, the greater or the less ? 

Boy. The greater. How do you feed them ? 

Hunter. They feed themselves and me in winter, and in spring I let 
them fly in the woods. In harvest, I take young ones and tame them. 

Boy. And why do you let them fly from you when they are tamed ? 

Hunter. Because I will not feed them in summer, they eat so much. 
_ Boy. But many keep and feed them through the summer, that they may 
find them ready in winter. ’ 

— So they do, but I will not take that trouble, because I find them 
ready, 


. Tue Mercuant. Merchant. I am useful to the king, to the, noble, to the 
rich, and all people. I ascend my ship with my merchandise, and sail 
over the sea and sell my things dear, and buy dear things which are not pro- 
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duced in this land, and I bring them to you here with great danger ; and 
sometimes I suffer shipwreck, with the loss of all my things, scarcely es- 
caping death myself. 

Boy. What do you bring to us ? [In England, from the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

My. Skins, silks, costly gems, and gold ; various garments, wine, oil, 
ivory, copper and tin, silver and glass. (Glass was first used for windows 
in England in the twelfth century. | 

Boy. Do you sell your things as you bought them ? 

Mer. I do not, because what would my labor benefit me ?—I sell them 
dearer than I bought them, that I may get some profit to feed me, my wife, 
and children. 


Tue Situ. ‘‘ Whence the share, or the goad to the ploughman, but 
from my art ?—whence to the fisherman a hook, tothe shoe-wright an awl, 
or to the sempstress a needle, but from my craft ? From the smithy come 
sparks, the noise of beating hammers, and of blowing bellows.” 


Tue Suormaker. [This craft comprehended more trades than at pres- 
ent.] ‘* My craft is very useful and necessary. I buy hides and skins, 
and prepare them by my art, and make of them shoes of various kinds ; 
and none can winter without my craft. I make shoes, leather hose, bottles, 
bridle thongs, trappings, neck-pieces, wallets, and pouches.” 









ReapinG.—Go into the houses of some of our farmers, and you will see 
no newspaper, no periodical of any kind, and hardly a book. Ask such a 
man to subscribe for a paper, and he will tell you he has no time to read 
one. But who is so constantly employed as to find no leisure for the im- 
provement of his mind ? Not the farmer, certainly, for the long winter 
evenings afford him several hours every day which he might devote to read- 
ing. Not the mechanic, for instances are frequent where industrious 
artisans have attained an eminence in the sciences, merely by giving their 
leisure hours to study, 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


ue Publishers of the Series of Reading Books, under the above title, are happy in 
being able to state, that the first ten volumes of the larger series are now ready for deliv- 
ery. ‘These volumes are, Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving ; Paley’s Theology, 
with the Notes and Dissertations of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, edited by Elisha 
Bartlett, M. D., of Lowell, with nearly one hundred illustrative engravings, in two vol- 
umes ; Lives of Eminent Individuals celebrated in American History, three volumes ; and 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., of Ruthwell, Scotland, 
with additions and modifications, and Notes, adapting it to American Readers, by Rev. 
Fr. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., in four volumes. 

A part of the Juvenile series is also ready for delivery. 





POSTAGES. 


We would inform the public that Postmasters are authorized to frank letters, contain- 
ing subscription money for newspapers. Our subscribers, and all who wish to subscribe, 
can, in this way, remit money to the publishers of this Journal, free from any charge of 
postage. 





(THe Common Scuoor Journat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
§& Webb, No. 109, Washington-strect, Boston: Horace MANN, Editor. Price, One Dol- 
lar a year. ] 















